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THE COST OF URBAN BLIGHT 


Effects of urban residential blight upon the econ- 
omy of our cities is vividly illustrated by a compara- 
tive study recently made in Los Angeles by the City 
Planning Commission under the direction of Charles 
B. Bennett, Director of Planning. 

Two areas, one blighted, one unblighted, were 
carefully selected to obtain insofar as possible com- 
parable conditions from the standpoint of income 


The objective was to determine the extent to which 
residential blight was being subsidized by the city 
at large. Data derived from the 1940 census and 
various city departments were broken down for each 
area to obtain per capita expenditures. Revenue 
data were obtained from real estate assessments, and 
other sources of revenue were pro rated on a city 
wide basis. 


and living habits of the residents. 

Three points of comparison were developed: 

1. Comparison of population characteristics. 

2. Comparison of incidence of significant services 
rendered by the city. 


Final tabulations indicate very clearly the exces- 
sive extent to which residential blight is subsidized 
by the rest of the municipality. 

To form a background for more realistic evalua- 


3. Comparison of income to and expenditures by tion, various population and occupational indices 


the municipality in the respective areas. were tabulated including the following: 
eee 
A B 
Blighted Area Unblighted Area 
Area 2 5 3.0 sq. miles 2.2 sq. miles 


Population 48,900 33,000 

Median Age 30 years 38 years 

White 2 ae 92% 100% 

Native __ 69% 84% 
Population Density 26.8 per gross acre 20.6 per gross acre _ 
Average Rental 23.60 per dwelling unit 37.50 per dwelling unit 
Occupation 

Professional and Sub Professional 

Proprietors, etc. 

Clerical 

Craftsmen 

Service and Domestic 

Laborers 
Education 

School years completed 


Russia, the balance being distributed among some 
score of other countries. 

Against this economic and cultural background, 
the relative status of these two areas in the financial 
picture of the city was compared as follows: 


37 per cent of the persons in Area A were found to 
be foreign born, about % of which were from Cen- 
tral and South America and '4 from Russia, as com- 
pared with 16 per cent in Area B of which '3 were 
from the British Isles and Canada, 14 per cent from 


A B City 
Blighted Area Unblighted Area Average 
Income to city for current 
expenditures through: 
Revenue from taxes—per capita $4.25 $11.30 $13.00 
Other revenues—per capita 3.63 3.63 3.63 
% of city average—per capita 47% 90% 100% 


Expenditure by city for: 
Direct services*—per capita $9.87 $6.28 $9.13 
Indirect servicest—per capita 7.35 7.35 7.35 
% of city average ae 104% 83% 100% 


* Includes police, fire, health, library, parks, and playgrounds. 


+ Includes Executive and Administrative Departments, Public Works, Tax collections etc. (Continued on Page Three) 


If reproduced in whole or in part, credit must be given URBAN LAND. 








Plan-iterials .. . 


Parking—The Major Problem 


The following resolution was passed at the recent Central Business District 
Council meeting of the Urban Land Institute and later approved by the Urban 
Land Institute Trustees: 





“RESOLVED that a solution of the automobile parking problem is essential to 
the preservation of an adequate central business section. The preservation of an 
adequate central business section is vital as a tax base for required municipal ser- 
vices and a necessary convenience to the public. Therefore, the Urban Land In- 
stitute believes that the solution of this problem is properly a civic responsibility 
and the problem of the entire community, and that a study is needed to develop 
reliable formulae for determining the optimum parking needs of a community.” 


The reasons for this resolution became increasingly apparent in the recent 
two-day meeting of the Council where the parking problem continually raised its 
ugly head. If express-ways to the central business district were under discus- 
sion, the first question was, “Where will you park the cars after you get them 
downtown?” If speed up of traffic was the subject, what to do with the parked 
If the advantages of mass transportation 
were considered, the location and size of peripheral parking areas came up at 
once. 


At the close of the meeting, it was evident that not only is this problem a 
civic responsibility, but there is great need for a reliable formula which would 
accurately determine its magnitude. 

There is a wide gap in the thinking on just where and how much parking 
space should be provided. One school of thought says, “We must provide for 
every car that wants to park.” The other, “There should only be sufficient cus- 
tomer parking space to take care of legitimate downtown business”; one, “Fringe 
parking is not feasible”; the other, “Fringe parking is the answer.” 


Today there are no reliable criteria or techniques by which a planning com- 
mission or similar body can arrive at parking space needs. Studies have been 
made in many cities and space requirements established by ordinance in some 
thirty municipalities, including Los Angeles, Detroit, Des Moines, and metropoli- 
tan Washington. However, these space requirements are as yet quite arbitrary 
and have not been tested by the courts, and studies have usually ended up to 
the effect that, “We now have parking space for 10,000 cars. We will provide 
space for 10,000 more and then keep adding until the pressure is relieved.” It is 
a system of trial and error, of guessing and hoping. 


It is, of course, impossible to set up a sound long-range program to solve 
this parking problem until its magnitude in any individual case is known. There 
is no simple solution. Any parking formula for universal application must make 
allowance for numerous variables which take into account among other things, 
city size, number of cars per 1,000 population, shopping habits, quality and magni- 
tude cf public transit facilities, street pattern, land costs, area of concentrated 
shopping in business district, and the relative stability or element of change to be 
expected in any of the above. 

To get a start on this matter, which seems to lie at the very heart of any pro- 
gram to stabilize and rehabilitate the downtown areas, the Urban Land Institute, 
through its Central Business District Council, will be glad to collaborate with 
other organizations and endeavor to find an answer. S.H.M. 


Ernest J. Bohn Honored 


Ernest J. Bohn, trustee of the Urban Land Institute and Director of the Cleve- 
land Housing Authority, was a recipient of this year’s American Design Award 
presented by Lord and Taylor, New York City, originators of the award. 

Pointing out the broadening concept of the term “design”, this year’s award 
emphasized “Design for Living”. Mr. Bohn was a pioneer in the housing field in 
Ohio and was instrumental in obtaining for the state the first public housing law 
enacted in the country. This recognition of his long and distinguished public 
service is highly deserved. 


Other recipients of the award were Dr. Ruth Benedict, anthropologist, and 
Irving Ives, dean, School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University. 
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PLANNING VS. HOUSING 


A press release by the FPHA, dated 
March 16, 1946, is worth a brief com- 
ment against the background of the 
Chicago controversy on housing (see 
March URBAN LAND). In effect it is pro- 
posed that the local housing authority 
shall determine the housing need for 
the community as a whole and then act 
to satisfy the need which it has itself 
determined. This is a highly question- 
able if not dangerous procedure. It 
suggests indirectly the taking over of 
planning functions by a one purpose 
agency from its proper place in the city 
planning commission. Clearer thinking 
is needed in defining the sphere of re- 
sponsibilities attached to the planning 
and the action functions. 

Considerable stress is laid on the 
quality of the housing authority as a 
representative local body. However, if 
its policies are in turn affected by Fed- 
eral controls through loans, grants, 
etc., the representative composition of 
the membership may become secondary 
to the point where the local community 
is no longer the policy maker. It 
should not be forgotten that the plan- 
ning commission is a_ representative 
local body and responsible only to the 
local government and citizens. 

There is complete agreement on the 
value of and need for housing market 
analysis surveys. In the past the Na- 
tional Housing Agency has encouraged 
such surveys on a local basis in a num- 
ber of cities, including Mobile, Ala- 


(Continued on Page Four) 
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The two areas in Los Angeles which were used in the study of the effects of urban 
residential blight upon the economy of our cities, are outlined above. (Story on Page 1.) 


Cost of Urban Blight 


(Continued from Page One) 


Some startling comparisons emerge 
upon further analysis of the above fig- 
ures. With 1/3 more population, ex- 
penditures in Area A were 1-1/3 times 
that in Area B, but taxes received rep- 
resented only 38% of those from Area 
B. Health costs were found to be 244 
times those for Area B while per capita 
revenue from Area A was only 45% of 
the per capita expenditure as against 
109% in Area B. 

Incidence of fire, police, and health 
services was equally revealing as indi- 
cated by a comparison expressed as in- 
cidence per 10,000 persons. (See com- 
parative chart in column two.) 

These comparisons still do not give the 
entire picture, as city departments’ 
budgets, especially Health and Police, 
are restricted and do not begin to sat- 
isfy the indicated need. This need is re- 
flected in the above table which shows 
among other things that the incidence 
of juvenile delinquency is approxi- 
mately 7 times and tuberculosis 8 times 
greater in the blighted area. It should 


COMPARATIVE CHART 
Incidence Per 10,000 Persons 
Blighted Unblighted 


FIRE Area Area 
Total Alarms 256 142 
False Alarms 70 11 

POLICE 
Arrests 350 100 
Citation 1240 370 
Juvenile 

(Residence) 68 10 
Juvenile 

(Occurrence) 67 10 
% of Total 

Juvenile 12% 4% 

HEALTH—HOME VIsiTs (Nurse) 
Maternity 99 7 
Health Service 356 54 
Cummunicable 

Diseases 69 14 
Venereal Diseases 13 1 
Tuberculosis 705 91 
Medical & Surgical 12 8 

DOcTOR 
Cummunicable 

Diseases 66 28 
Indigent Cases 59 0 

CLINIC EXAMINATIONS 
Child Hygiene 

(Well Baby) 965 212 
Maternity 79 3 


City oF Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. CITY 
PLANNING COMMISSION FISCAL YEAR, 1942. 


also be noted that one of the largest 
single items in municipal expenditures 
is not included, namely education. 

The inference cannot be drawn from 
the above study that residential areas 
in general have ever been or can be 
expected to become completely self 
supporting segments of the municipal- 
ity. It is in part the failure to fully 
appreciate this fact which makes the 
treatment of blighted residential areas 
as purely low cost housing problems an 
unrealistic and dangerous philosophy. 

An illustration of this is to be found 
in a study in Washington, D. C., which 
reveals that the central business dis- 
trict, which comprises 1.7% of the taxa- 
ble area of the city is responsible for 
23% of the total real estate tax reve- 
nue. Studies in other cities reveal the 
same general pattern. 

Such a study as undertaken in Los 
Angeles is invaluable, however, to in- 
dicate the extent to which areas of res- 
idential blight are economically and 
socially out of line with the city as a 
whole and the degree to which exces- 

(Continued on Page Four) 
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CENTRAL BUSINESS DISTRICT 
COUNCIL MEETS. 


The second meeting of the Institute’s 
Central Business District Council was 
held in Chicago, May 7 and 8, under the 
chairmanship of A. J. Stewart of Louis- 
ville. Members in attendance were: 
E. W. Bedford, Omaha; Hobart Brady, 
Wichita; L. F. Eppich, Denver; Newton 
C. Farr, Chicago; Ward C. Gifford, Kan- 
sas City; Missouri; J. Burrows Johnson, 
New Orleans; Paul L. McCord, Indian- 
apolis; Henry S. Miller, Dallas; Warren 
Morris, Cleveland; Richard J. Seltzer, 
Philadelphia; H. J. Tobin, Milwaukee; 
Clarence M. Turley, St. Louis; Leslie 
Williams, New York City; Foster Win- 
ter, Detroit. 

Invited guests included: Hugh Pot- 
ter, Houston; Carl Gardner, Chicago; 
George Hutchinson, Chicago; M. C. 
Mumford, Chicago; Harvey Porter, 
Baltimore. 

The two day session was devoted to 
an intensive consideration and analysis 
of central business district problems 
covering transit, traffic, parking, the 
economics of business structures, and 
methods of obtaining group action in 
attaining needed objectives. 

Ways and means of solving the 
dewntown parking problem, and its re- 
lation to other items on the agenda was 
easily the leading topic of discussion, 
(see Planitorial in this issue). 

A resume of current thinking and 
action by transit companies throughout 
the country was presented by Leslie 
Williams, followed by a discussion and 
analysis of current programs, proposals 
and reports in various cities repre- 
sented on the Council. 

Problems of downtown accessibility, 
need for more refinement in traffic sur- 
veys, and for the classification of 
streets, problems of through and local 
traffic, street widths, and methods of 
obtaining more efficiency of existing 
streets received particular attention in 
Richard Selt- 
zer outlined in detail the background 
and results of the recent Philadelphia 
survey and program which resulted in 
curb parking elimination and a 20 per 
cent boost in the efficiency of existing 
streets. 

Foster Winter of Detroit led consid- 
eration of parking problems- covering 
methods now in effect and being de- 
veloped regarding rates, public and 
private financing, location and shuttle 
service. The concept of parking ter- 
minal facilities as public utilities re- 
ceived considerable attention. 

President Farr outlined the economic 
aspects of existing and future business 
structures including problems of obso- 
lescence and rehabilitation and the in- 
terrelationships of various types of 
uses within central districts. Further 
analysis by the Council emphasized the 


the discussion of traffic 
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importance of better definition of the 
central business district and the ap- 
proach required in planning the periph- 
eral area. 

Consideration of methods of ac- 
complishing objectives through group 
efforts, both private and public, was 
outlined in detail by Harvey Porter of 
Baltimore in light of recent action in 
that city. 

The Institute is planning to issue a 
series of Technical Bulletins based on 
the deliberations of the Council which 
will treat the subjects discussed in de- 
tail. eS 


Planning vs. Housing 
(Continued from Page Two) 

bama; Dayton, Ohio, and Washington, 
D. C. In each case, however, the plan- 
ning commission has been the agency 
which sponsored and organized the 
analysis. This is as it should be. 

There is equal need for similiar 
analyses in the commercial and indus- 
trial and transportation fields. Is the 
housing authority to take on this phase 
of planning, too? The release doesn’t 
say so directly. It does suggest, how- 
ever, that it is the housing authority’s 
job of ‘not merely patching up a botch 
job of planning and housing decay, but 
of diagnosing our real troubles and pre- 
scribing ahead to restore our cities, our 
homes and the mass of our people to a 
sound and healthy living environment.” 

Again, some clearer thinking is need- 
ed in defining and adhering to the re- 
spective responsibilities and proper 
place of housing in the planning field. 


Cost of Urban Blight 


(Continued from Page Three) 


sive subsidies are being borne by the 
rest of the community. 

Data for the kind of study made in 
Los Angeles are often difficult to obtain 
and segregate accurately for specific 
areas. This is probably the reason why 
comparatively few have been under- 
taken. More are needed. Studies of a 
similar nature can be made for the 
central commercial areas and industrial 
districts. In this way the entire pic- 
ture of the municipal economy may be 
seen in its proper perspective.—M.S.W. 


NEW MEMBERS WELCOME 


Membership in the Urban Land 
Institute is open to any individ- 
ual, company or organization. Its 
objective is to advance research 
and education for practical meth- 
ods of assuring sound city growth, 
conservation of present business 
and residential areas and recon- 
struction of blighted areas. Serv- 
ices and publications of the Insti- 
tute are available as follows: $10 
per year, for individuals and 
libraries; $25, for corporations, 
associations and public agencies; 
$100, sustaining membership. 


Now in Print 


Your Building Code by Miles L. Colean, 
National Committee on Housing, _ Inc., 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 1U, New 
York. February 1946. 29 pages. 35¢. 


This is an excellent analysis of what 
is the matter with building codes and 
what can be done to correct their pres- 
ent deficienies. After a diagnosis which 
lists six problems needing attention, the 
author prescribes the general correc- 
tive principles which should be applied 
bcth for the immediate period ahead 
and the more distant future. These six 
problems comprise—what the code 
should cover, lack of scientific stand- 
ards, lack of uniformity, multiple and 
overlapping jurisdiction, legal rigidity, 
and the problems of adequate inspec- 
tion and fair enforcement. These prob- 
lems are analyzed with relation to the 
basic issue—building costs. 

The author points out that the solu- 
tion is not one of abolishing codes but 
of seeing to it that they provide ade- 
quate protection with all of the effi- 
ciency and economy that industry and 
enterprise can provide. This is recom- 
mended reading. 


Making Over Main Street, National Real 
Estate and Building Journal, Vol. 47, No. 5, 
May 1946, Illustrations. 


An interesting program for the small 
town of Boone, Iowa, sponsored by the 
Chamber of Commerce. Especially in- 
teresting in light of recent Central 
Business District Council discussions on 
the obsolescence of business structures. 


CITY REVENUE TRENDS 


Action in producing additional reve- 
nue for suburban residents for city op- 
eration is reported by the American 
Municipal Association. Methods fol- 
low in general those reviewed in the 
April URBAN LaAnp. San Francisco has 
raised water rates to outside users. 
The city has been paying taxes on its 
water lines in suburban areas as well 
as carrying all of the costs of acquiring 
the system. Boulder, Colo., doubled the 
charge of sewer connections outside of 
the city. Milwaukee, Wisc., has 
doubled the fee to suburban areas for 
fire department service, while other 
smaller cities have increased their 
charges substantially or no longer al- 
low outside calls to be answered. St. 
Paul, Minn., is contemplating similar 
increases in charges, while Denver, 
Colo., is having a dispute with outside 
areas requesting services without an- 
nexation. 

These are small but very real straws 
in the wind blowing in the direction of 
centralized metropolitan government. 
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